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^Uhe $est things 

■* 


i.V* : f/E world is old, but the heart is young, 
/InJ i/s sweetest songs are yet unsung; 
Earth’s richest treasures are yet unsought; 
Earth’s bravest battles are yet unfought. 


Down deep in the earth — in the blackend soil— 
Shut out from the light does the miner toil; 

But, see, at the sound of each rising blow, 

Hon> the factories hum and the earth-fires glow. 


A black-browed man in a humble room 
Sits patiently tending an ancient loom; 
But, see—from his hand what hues arise, 
O tapestry rich in Eastern dyes. 


The farmer awakes with the earliest light. 
And toils in his fields from morn till night; 
No king could a worthier service yield, 

“ For eoen a king is served from the field. ” 


Then Work and Win I For the world is wide, 
A nd its doors are open on every side. 

Look not on the path with Vain regret, 

For “ The best things haven’t happened yet.” 


— Qyeen. 










{Began Railroading In England 

ylfter Wording on London and Northwestern for Thirteen Years Veteran Completes 
Forty-One Years Service With Our Company 


L AST summer the eyes of the railroad world 
were focused on Baltimore, the scene of 
the great “ Fair of the Iron Horse.” There 
the railroad men of the world came together to 
discuss the problems in which they were all in¬ 
terested, there were ex¬ 
hibitions from every con¬ 
tinent—there the locomo¬ 
tives of the Rockies met 
the fleets of the east. 

Probably no one locomo¬ 
tive caused greater com¬ 
ment than the “ King 
George V,” the fast pas¬ 
senger locomotive which 
had been brought from 
England for exhibition 
purposes and later for a 
trial over the tracks be¬ 
tween Baltimore and 
Washington. Up to this 
time there had been no 
great interest manifested 
in railroad circles about 
the motive power of the 
Old World. 

The striking differ¬ 
ences in lines between the 
“ King George V ” and 
our passenger locomo¬ 
tives aroused great in¬ 
terest in America in this 
locomotive among rail¬ 
road people as well as 
citizens from other walks of life. To the in¬ 
formation about England’s railroads which our 
readers have already gleaned from other pub¬ 
lications we might aptly add some observations 
made by one of our pensioned employes. Tim¬ 
othy J. Smith, pensioned engineman, who, in 


addition to the forty-one years he spent with 
our company, worked for thirteen years on the 
London and Northwestern in the country of his 
birth, England. 

Mb. Smith was born in the city of Birming¬ 
ham, England. When 
he was two years of age, 
his family moved to 
Crewe, the headquarters 
of the London and North¬ 
western Railway. At the 
age of thirteen he went 
to work as a “ wheel nip¬ 
per,” as they were called, 
it being his duty to shine 
the wheels on the loco¬ 
motives. lie continued 
at this w'ork for three 
years when his family 
again moved, this time 
to Glasgow, Scotland. 
After two years at that 
city, during which time 
he was forced to tem¬ 
porarily leave the serv- 
ive of the railroad, his 
family again returned to 
England, now living at 
Wigan in Lancashire. 

He was now again in 
the territory served by 
the London and North¬ 
western and immediately 
obtained employment as 
a wiper. After three and one-half years as a 
wiper he was promoted to the ranks of the fire¬ 
men. After serving six and one-lialf years he 
decided to come to America. He was then twenty- 
seven years of age. 

A word about the operation of English rail- 
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ways, from which a comparison may be drawn 
with American roads, may at this time be oppor¬ 
tune. At the time Mb. Smith was tiring on the 
London and Northwestern, bituminous or “ gas ” 
coal was used exclusively on the engines. There 
is only a very small cab on English locomotives, 
barely enough to protect the engine crew from 
rain. There is no headlight. Persons who cross 
English railways do so at their own risk. There 
is no bell, either, although all locomotives are 
equipped with whistles. 

They have, however, small “distinction lights” 
so that signalmen can tell the class of train and 
also be sure of which track it is on. Practically 
all of the London and Northwestern’s line has 
four tracks, two for fast trains and two for slow 
trains, in each direction. A fast passenger train 
carries two white lights on the front of the en¬ 
gine; a slow passenger train displays one white 
light; fast freights have two green lights; and 
slow freights one green light. Trains using the 
fast track have in addition one white light di¬ 
rectly in front of, and below the smokestack. 

All English roads are equipped with absolute 
block signals and at each signal there is an oper¬ 
ator. Under no circumstances are two trains per¬ 
mitted in the same section at once except within 
yard limits. For instance if a train had pulled 
into a yard but had not yet cleared the main, 
another train might be permitted to enter that 
main line block; but before permitting the latter 
train to enter the block the operator in the tower 
gives the engineman a green or caution signal 
which tells him that a train has not yet cleared 
the main at the other end of the section. 

In England, a red signal displayed indicates 
stop, a green signal, “ proceed with caution,” 
while a white light corresponds with our green 
signal indication of “ proceed.” It was, there¬ 
fore, in England that the somewhat familiar rail¬ 
road song, part of which is quoted below', was 
originated: 

" The white light is all right, go ahead with 
safety, 

The green light, shown bright, mil cautio-n us 
in time, 

The red light, shown bright, pull her up quite 
hasty, 

For when they show the red we know there’s 
danger on the line.” 

Upon arriving in America he found his first 
employment as a stationary engineman in a slate 
pencil factory in Vermont. During this time he 
had an application on file for employment with 
the Delaware and Hudson, although it was not 
until July of 1884 that lie was summoned to come 
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to Albany to begin work. For two weeks he 
worked as an extra fireman at Oneonta, under 
Master Mechanic Howard. He was then sent to 
Schenectady to cover the fireman’s position on 
the “ Huckleberry,” a train which then ran from 
Schenectady to Mechanicville, thence back to 
Delanson, returned to Mechanicville and tied up 
again at night in Schenectady. 

After having been at Schenectady for some 
time he wrote Mr. Howard and asked him if he 
was to remain in Schenectady or if Oneonta was 
to be his home terminal. The reason for his 
anxiety was the fact that his wife and two chil¬ 
dren were in Oneonta. He was informed that he 
might consider that position his, permanently. 
Therefore he had a permanent position after hav¬ 
ing worked only two weeks. He remained on the 
“ Huckleberry ” for four and one-half years at 
which time he went to Binghamton to Are in pas¬ 
senger service as was required of firemen before 
they were promoted to the rank of engineman. 

He was given the fireman’s position with En- 
uineman Dextek Okr, between Oneonta and Al¬ 
bany. Mr. Orr, incidently, is also a retired en¬ 
gineman, now residing in Binghamton. The first 
regular position he held after becoming an en¬ 
gineman was on a pusher engine out of Oneonta 
to Mechanicville and back on No. 77, a fast 
freight, the same day. He then worked on the 
way freight between Oneonta and Delanson, with 
passenger engine 554. Later he worked with the 
wrecking crew out of Oneonta. At that time a 
full crew was maintained at all times although 
there were days when they “ did not turn a 
wheel.” His last position was on the drop train 
from Oneonta to Sidney and return. This, he 
tells us, was his choice of all the positions he had 
ever held. He could be home each night and did 
not work Sundays or holidays. 

On one occasion while fireman on the “ Huckle¬ 
berry ” and while coming into Delanson yard, his 
train struck some ears which were fouling the 
main track. The steam chest, cylinder, running 
hoard and left hand side of the cab were entirely 
torn off. The engineman told him to jump, which 
he did, while the engineman remained on the 
engine, simply throwing the engine in reverse. 
There was a bad collision but the engineman was 
not injured. 

Again harking back to bis days on the London 
and Northwestern. Upon one occasion a tower- 
man fell asleep. Mb. Smith’s train was held at 
the next block for some time while the operator 
tried to awaken the sleeping towerman at the 
farther end of the block. When he finally did 
awaken, the towerman gave Mb. Smith’s train a 
(Turn to Pape 334 ) 
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Steel Files Made Into Desks 

Large Number of Desks, Made of File Cases, Are Now in Use on Our System 
and Are Proving That This Idea is Worthwhile 


S EVERAL years ago the idea was conceived 
jointly by Division Agent, Saratoga Di¬ 
vision, and W. T. Campbkia, Agent, Me- 
chanieville, that it would be possible to make a 
very substantial as well as a practical desk by 
utilizing the common steel file, which is known 
as The “ Berger ” Steel File, and which are in 
common use in the various offices, and that such 
a desk could be made up at a very nominal cost. 
This was tried out and proved so successful that 
a number of such desks of different types have 
been made and are now in use and they have 
proved to be economical, practical and time-savers 
as well as making it possible to conserve room in 
the office, so much so that several other depart¬ 
ments in addition to the Transportation Depart¬ 
ment have thought well of the idea and have built 
these types of desks, same being in use in the 
Stationery Department, Stores Department, Sig¬ 
nal Department, as well as at a number of sta¬ 
tions. 

In addition to making desks with two tile cases 
on each side, several have been made with four 
file cases on each side, and these have been found 
to be particularly fitted for Rate and Billing 
Clerks desks. There are also typewriter desks 
and desks for two or more clerks, which can be 
built so that the clerks can sit in a row or oppo¬ 
site one another. 

In the case of the Rate and Billing Clerk, in¬ 
stead of having to turn around or get up to go to 
the files for his tariffs, all he has to do is reach 
to one side for the file case containing the tariff 
desired and take the tariff out, use same and re¬ 
turn it to its proper place. This saves consider¬ 
able time in the course of eight hours and elimi¬ 
nates the necessity of having both a desk and a 
set of files in the office. Another thing that bus 
been found is that by filing correspondence, etc., 
vertical in the files the same as tariffs arc filed, 
instead of using desk drawers and filing one on 
top of the other, that time is saved as it is not 
necessary to handle several files or lots of papers 
in order to get the one wanted. 

Another type that, has been developed for the 
small one man or two men station, is a desk, 
usually built in the bay window, or on the track 
side of station, and using from six to eight or 


twelve file cases spaced to make two or three 
spaces for clerks, making the same arrangement, 
that would be had if two or three separate desks 
were used, but conserving a great deal of space. 
Then placing a wooden tray or shelf in the center 
of one of the spaces for the telegraph instruments, 
with the exception of the telegraph key, which is 
placed as at present on the desk proper, and also 
leaving a space between two sets of file cases for 
the train order signal, the machine of which is 
placed on top of the desk in a convenient place 
and where it will not interfere with the clerical 
work which it is desired to handle, but being con¬ 
veniently located so that the Agent-Telegrapher 
or Telegrapher can reach same without loss of 
time. In some cases these desks have been in¬ 
stalled and all shelving and cupboards eliminated 
from the office and the file cases used for supplies, 
etc., in addition to the tariffs. 

A number of these desks have been built at the 
stations on the line, and by securing a finished 
fop from the shops or purchasing same at a nomi¬ 
nal cost and having the handy man around the 
station construct the base, a practical desk at very 
little cost is the result. 

In making the base, a frame work as illustrated 
is built out of suitable material, either 2x4 or 
smaller size, with or without a top on base, then 
holes cut in the base for the legs of the bottom 
tiles, the files fitted and spaced as desired, and 
placed on the base, the second tile or files placed 
on top of the others and the top placed on these. 
If desired a sub-top can be made of light material, 
shaped like the base and fastened to file cases by 
small angle irons, screwed to sub-top and fitted 
into the. channel on each end of the tile case, or a 
small size rod placed along this channel and fast¬ 
ened to base and sub-top and the top itself screwed 
to sub-top from underneath, in the same manner 
that the common desk top is fastened. If a sub- 
top is not desired the top itself can be fastened 
to the file cases by angle irons as above. 

In the construction of the typewriter desk, the 
top is cut out the desired dimensions and this 
piece used for bottom of typewriter well and side 
(Turn to Pape S34) 
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Some Don’ts For Enginemen 

tM.any Helpful Ideas Are Contained in These Bits oj Advice Which Will Result in 
Less Damage to Consignments of Freight 


R. EXGINEMAN, 

Don’t leave roundhouse without testing 
air brakes on engine. 

Don't leave the yard until train brakes are 
properly tested. 

Don’t leave the yard with excessive leak in 
brake pipe. 

Don’t allow engine to slip as slack is changed 
harshly and this can be avoided by using sand, 
that is what it is put on the engine for, and if 
used will result in less rough handling of train 
and damage to rail. 

Don’t make a heavy brake pipe reduction at 
low speed when slack is stretched; if emergency 
arises apply brake before throttle is shut off. 

Don’t be afraid to use automatic air, if handled 
properly, no damage or rough handling will oc¬ 
cur, regardless of make up of train. 

Don’t lap brake valve before making a reduc¬ 
tion as this is bad practice and at times results 
in emergency application causing rough handling 
unless speed of train is fast. 

Don’t close throttle too suddenly when an ordi¬ 
nary stop is going to be made, as run-in on a long 
train will be very harsh. 

Don’t open throttle too quickly after drifting 
as you must remember when train is drifting, 
slack will hunch, as engine will not drift so well, 
as cars due to friction, and if you don’t have this 
in mind there will be a severe run-out of slack. 

Don’t start to work steam after brake has been 
applied and speed has been reduced the required 
amount until brake has had time to release 
throughout the train. 

Don’t allow slack to change too harshly on hog 
back territory; this can be avoided by engineman 
studying grade conditions and close observance. 

Don’t act on a signal unless it is understood; 
if in doubt of movement, stop; if train or yard 
men get out of sight, stop. 

Don’t allow anything to detract your attention 
when switching cars but keep your eye and mind 
on work you are doing. 

Don’t allow your fireman to leave his seat box 
when curve is on his side or signal may be given 
on left side, but impress upon him the importance 
of keeping a close watch-out at all times. 
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Don’t attempt to start train until all brakes 
are properly released. 

Don’t try to release brake in running position 
as this will cause brakes to stick; build brake 
pipe pressure within live pounds of standard 
pressure in release position; if train stops with 
light reduction make a further reduction of fifteen 
pounds before attempting to release brake. 

Don’t bunch slack with independent brake valve 
in slow' application position as the run-in will be 
too severe; use good judgment, this can be accom¬ 
plished by making ten-pound reduction and re¬ 
lease, continuing this until slack is all bunched. 
By this method you will adjust about five cars of 
slack each time. 

Don’t allow' anything to interfere with you, or 
your fireman, keeping close watcli-out ahead w'hen 
train is running. Short stops can be avoided by 
doing this. 

Don’t treat information conductors give you re¬ 
garding rough handling lightly, as they are help¬ 
ing you to overcome conditions that you alone 
can correct, but encourage such criticism and 
change your method of handling train, as no two 
trains will handle exactly alike. 

Don’t get on engine with a grouch on. as you 
will soon have the crew T in the same frame of 
mind and you cannot do your work properly. 

Don’t drag along until you reach last station 
ahead of meeting point with opposing train, then 
find out you lack five or ten minutes of going 
further: if you had kept this in mind when start¬ 
ing trip you would have had the necessary time. 

Don’t exceed speed restrictions as this wall re¬ 
sult in damage to freight and equipment, or some¬ 
thing more serious. 

Don’t try to release brake on a long freight 
train at slow speed; better come to a stop than 
to explain a drawbar failure. 

Hr. Carman, 

Don’t allow' a car, which should be sent to the 
rip track, to find its way into a train. 

Don’t allow a train to depart from yard with 
excessive brake pipe leakage. 

Don’t allow a car to leave yard without hand 
brake. 
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Face bravely every lurking pit. 
On life's great winding trail; 
You'll win the fight, if you believe. 
There's no such word as •* Fail." 


‘Don’t Be Afraid of Wel Hands 

T WO Irishmen were passing a drug store, 
and in the window was a large display of 
rubber gloves. 

“ Sure, and this is a wonderful country, Pat. 
And what might those be for?” 

“ Don’t show your ignorance, Mike. They’re 
so as you can wash your hands without getting 
them wet.” 

Another Pat and Mike story. But how many 
people are there, like Pat, who think they can 
wash their hands without getting them wet ? 
They want to receive all the benefits and pleas¬ 
ures of life without any of the discomforts or 
trouble. It is a common human failing. It 
comes out constantly in our desire to “ get 
something for nothing.” 

In every large organization there are lots of 
these people who don’t want to get their hands 
wet. They are the persons who, when someone 
else is appointed, point envious lingers and sneer 
“ drag,” or “ pull.” It never occurs to them that 
the other guy may deserve recognition—that he 
has invested real interest and real initiative in 
his work. 

And people of this type may be found in every¬ 
day life. They seek the benefits and pleasures 
of friendship without in turn trying to be a 
friend. They find no recreation that satisfies 
them because they want someone else to do all 


the dirty work. They hate reading because they 
don’t like to make that much mental effort. 

When will mankind learn that for every bit of 
happiness, every bit of recognition, some kind of 
effort must be expended? We cannot have a 
garden without digging the weeds. We cannot 
have a homo without saving up, and denying our¬ 
selves for it. We cannot play the piano without 
taking lessons. We cannot win promotion and 
recognition without working for it. 

Work, after all, is the most necessary thing 
in the world. None of us can escape it. And 
none of us should want to escape it, if we would 
enjoy a really happy life. No, it’s not possible 
to wash one’s hands without getting them wet.— 
General Electric News. 


c Uhe Song of the Industrial Truck 

/ CONTAIN a storage battery, 

Either alkaline or lead, 

Which supplies a full dag’s travel 
If the driver works his head. 

/ am not a locomotive, 

Switching cars is not mg job, 

And for that gou should not use me, 

All mg energy to rob. 

And the work that I was built for, 

Was to pull two thousand pounds. 

If you want a full dag’s duty 

Keep mg loads within these bounds. 

Once an awful greenhorn tried me, 

Just to see what I could do, 

A nd it nearly killed my battery, 

From the load the motor drew. 

My controller started spitting, 

And my loads I failed to draw, 

It leas then the hard boiled foreman, 
Started in to use his jaw. 

These are from the daily happenings , 

Some of which are not so good. 

But I’ll give you best performance. 

If you’U treat me as you should. 

—Edward Evkrett Half.. 


To overcome worry one must develop a philo¬ 
sophy of life in which worry has no place. If 
we carry on to the best of our ability there will 
be no cause for worry, and no drain on our sys¬ 
tems resulting from worry. 
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c&he Cherry Valley Massacre 

Vivid Story is Told Below of One of the Most Atrocious Crimes Ever Committed in 
the History of the American Revolutionary Period 


O F all the attractive rural communities 
served by Delaware and Hudson rails, 
perhaps the richest in historic lore is 
Cherry Valley, the western terminus of the branch 
of that name leading from the Susquehanna di¬ 
vision at Cobleskill. 

Cherry Valley, the scene of one of the most 
atrocious massacres in the annals of the Revolu¬ 
tion, was settled in 1739 by John Lindsay under 
a patent from the crown, through the lieutenant- 
governor and council of the province, dated Au¬ 
gust 18, 1738, for eight thousand acres embracing 
the present town and village. The settlement was 
first known as Lindsay’s Bush. The name was 
changed two years later to Cherry Valley, from 
the abundance of wild chery trees in the valley, 
by Reverend Samuel Dunlop, who later opened 
within the settlement the first grammar school 
for boys in the state west of Albany. 

The settlement grew until November 11, 1778, 
when about seven hundred Indians and tories 
under Joseph Brant and Major Walter Butler of 
the English army attacked it, destroying the vil¬ 
lage, except the stone fort, and killing or captur¬ 
ing practically all of the inhabitants. The fol¬ 
lowing interesting account of this atrocity is an 
extract from “Annals of Tryon County,” pub¬ 
lished in 1831 by William W. Campbell: 

“ The inhabitants, many of whom had left in 
the summer, in consequence of the repeated at¬ 
tacks of the Indians upon the frontiers, had now 
returned to their homes, thinking the season so 
far advanced, that no danger need be apprehended. 
On the information above being given to Col. 
Alden, they requested permission to remove into 
the fort, or at least to deposit their most valu¬ 
able property there. Both requests were denied 
by Col. Alden. He replied, that it would be a 
temptation to his soldiers to plunder; that the 
report was probably unfounded; that it was only 
an Indian story, and that he would keep out 
scouts, who would apprise them in season to se¬ 
cure themselves, in case of real danger. Scouts 
were accordingly sent out, to traverse the country 
in every direction. The scout sent down the Sus¬ 
quehanna kindled up a fire on the night of the 
9th, and all very foolishly lay down to sleep. 
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The lire was discovered by the enemy, and a 
little before daylight on the morning of the 10th, 
they were all surrounded and taken. 

“ On the night of the 10th, the enemy encamped 
on the top of a hill thickly covered with ever¬ 
greens, about a mile southwest from the fort. 
On the morning of the 11th, the enemy moved 
from his encampment towards the fort. They 
had learned from the scout which they had taken, 
that the officers of the garrison lodged in different 
private houses out of the fort; their forces were 
so disposed that a party should surround every 
house in which an • officer lodged nearly at the 
same time, while the main body would attack the 
fort. During the night the snow fell several 
inches. In the morning it turned to rain and the 
atmosphere was thick and hazy. The whole set¬ 
tlement thought themselves secure. The assur¬ 
ances of Col. Alden had in a considerable degree 
quieted their fears. Every thing favored the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy undiscovered. Col. Alden 
and Lieut. Col. Stacia, with a small guard, lodged 
at Mr. Wells’. A Mr. Ilamble was coming up 
that morning from his house several miles be¬ 
low, on horseback; when a short distance from 
Mr. Wells’ house he was fired upon and wounded 
by the Indians. He rode in great haste to inform 
Col. Alden of their approach, and then hastened 
to the fort. Still incredulous, and believing them 
to be only a straggling party, he ordered the 
guard to be called in. The delay of a few min¬ 
utes gave the Indians time to arrive. The rangers 
had stopped to examine their firelocks, the pow¬ 
der in which having been wet with the rain. The 
Indians improving this opportunity, rushed by. 
The advance body was composed principally of 
Senecas, at. that time the wildest and most 
ferocious of the Six Nations. Col. Alden made 
his escape from the house, and was pursued down 
the hill, towards the. fort, by an Indian; when 
challenged to surrender, he peremptorily refused 
so to do; several times he turned round and 
snapped his pistol at the Indian; the latter, after 
pursuing some distance, threw his tomahawk, and 
struck him on the head, and then rushing up, 
scalped him. He thus * was one of the first vic¬ 
tims of this most criminal neglect of duty.’ Lieut. 
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Ool. Stacia was taken prisoner. The guard were 
all killed or taken. 

“ The Senecas, who first arrived at the house, 
with some tories, commenced an indiscriminate 
massacre of the family, and before the rangers 
arrived, had barbarously murdered them all, in¬ 
cluding Robert Wells, his mother, and wife, and 
four children, his brother and sister, John and 
Jane, with three domestics. Of this interesting 
and excellent family, not one escaped, except the 
late John Wells of New York city. His father 
had left him in Schenectady the previous summer 
with an aunt, that he might attend the grammar- 
school there. He might almost have exclaimed 
with Logan, that not a drop of liis blood ran in 
the veins of any human being; or as it has been 
beautifully expressed by an eminent English 
poet, 

‘ They left of all my tribe 
Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth, 

No! not the dog that watched my household 
hearth 

Escaped.—that ‘ morn ’ of blood upon our plains 
All perished! I alone am left on earth! 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No! not a kindred drop that runs in human 
veins.’ 

“A tory boasted that he killed Mr. Wells while 
at prayer. The melancholy fate of Jane Wells 
deserves a more particular notice. She was a 
young lady, not distinguished for her personal 
beauty, but endeared to her friends by her ami¬ 
able disposition, and her Christian charities. One 
‘ in whom the friendless found a friend,’ and to 
whom the poor would always say, ‘ God speed 
thee.’ She fled from the house to a pile of wood 
near by, behind which she endeavored to screen 
herself. Here she was pursued by an Indian, 
who, as he approached, deliberately wiped his 
bloody knife upon his leggins, and then placed it 
in its slieath; then drawing his tomahawk, he 
seized her by the arm; she possessed some knowl¬ 
edge of the Indian language, and remonstrated 
and supplicated, though in vain. Peter Smith, a 
tory, who had formerly been a domestic in Mr. 
Wells’ family, now interposed, saying she was his 
sister, and desiring him to spare her life. He 
shook his tomahawk at him in defiance, and then 
turning round, with one blow smote her to the 
earth. John Wells, Esq., at this time deceased, 
and the father of Robert Wells, had been one of 
the judges of the courts of Tryon county; in that 
capacity, and as one of the justices of the quorum, 
he had been on intimate terms with Sir William 
Johnson and family, who frequently visited at 
his house, and also with Col. John Butler, like¬ 
wise a judge. The family were not active either 


for or against the country; they wished to re¬ 
main neutral, so far as they could, in such tur¬ 
bulent times; they always performed military 
duty, when called out to defend the country. Col. 
John Butler, in a conversation relative to them, 
remarked—‘ I would have gone miles on my hands 
and knees to have saved that family, and why 
my son did not do it, God only knows.’ 

“Another party of Indians surrounded the house 
of Rev. Samuel Dunlop, whom we have frequently 
had occasion to mention, as the pioneer in edu¬ 
cation in western New York. His wife was im¬ 
mediately killed. The old gentleman and his 
daughter were preserved by Little Aaron, a chief 
of the Oquago branch of the Mohawks. Mrs. 
Wells was also a daughter of Mr. Dunlop; Little 
Aaron led him out from the house, tottering with 
age, and stood beside him to protect him. An 
Indian passing by, pulled his hat from his head, 
and ran away with it; the chief pursued him. 
and regained it; on his return, another Indian 
had carried away his wig; the rain was falling 
upon his bare head, while his whole system shook 
like an aspen, under the combined influence of 
age, fear, and cold. He was released a few days 
after; but the shock was too violent; he died 
about a year after; his death was hastened by 
his misfortunes, though he could have borne up 
but a few years longer under the increasing in¬ 
firmities of old age. 

“A Mr. Mitchell, who was in his field, beheld 
a party of Indians approaching; he could not 
gain his house, and was obliged to flee to the 
woods. Here he evaded pursuit and escaped. A 
melancholy spectacle presented itself on his re¬ 
turn—it was the corpses of his wife and four 
children. His house had been plundered and set 
on fire. He extinguished the fire, and by ex¬ 
amination found life still existing in one of the 
children, a little girl ten or twelve years of age. 
He raised her up and placed her in the door, and 
was bending over her when he saw another party 
approaching. He had barely time to hide himself 
behind a log fence near by, before they were at 
the house. From his hiding-place, he beheld an 
infamous tory by the name of Newbury, extin¬ 
guish the little spark of life which remained in 
his child, with a blow of his hatchet. The next 
day, without a single human being to assist him, 
he carried the remains of his family down to the 
fort on a sled, and there the soldiers aided him 
in depositing them in a common grave. Retribu¬ 
tive justice sometimes follows close upon the heels 
of crime. This tory was arrested, as a spy, the 
following summer, by order of Gen. James Clin¬ 
ton, when he lay with his army at Canajoharie, 
on the Mohawk river. Mr. Mitchell was called 
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to prove this act. He was found guilty by a 
court-martial and with a companion suffered an 
ignominious death. 

“ The party which surrounded the house of Col. 
Campbell, took Mrs. Campbell and four children 
prisoners. Mr. Campbell was absent from home, 
but hastened there on the first alarm, which was 
a cannon fired at the fort. He arrived only in 
time to witness the destruction of his property, 
and not even to learn the fate of his family; 
their lives were spared, but spared for a long and 
dreadful captivity. 

“Many others were killed; some few escaped 
to the Mohawk river, and the remainder were 
made prisoners. Thirty-two of the inhabitants, 
principally women and children, were killed, and 
sixteen continental soldiers. The terror of the 
scene was increased by the conflagration of all 
the houses and out-houses in the settlement; the 
barns were many of them filled with hay and 
grain. He who fled to the mountains, saw as he 
looked back the destruction of his home, and of 
that little all which he had labored for years to 
accumulate.” 

Severe attacks were made during the day upon 
the fort, but without success. The Indians were 
poor troops when a fortress was to be taken; 
besides, the enemy had no artillery. They rushed 
up and fought with considerable courage, but were 
driven back without much loss on either side. 
Col. Alden’s regiment numbered between two and 
three hundred men—a number not great enough 
to make a successful sortie against the enemy, 
with a force more than double their own. 

The principal part of the enemy, with the 
prisoners, between thirty and forty, including 
several officers of the garrison, encamped the first 
night in the valley about two miles south of the 
fort. To the prisoners it was a night of wretch¬ 
edness, never to be forgotten. 

On the morning of the second day the prison¬ 
ers were called together, and it was decided to 
send back the women and children. This was 
accordingly done; but Mrs. Campbell and her four 
children and Mrs. Moore and her children, whose 
husbands had been active partisans, were retained. 
It was at the same time told to them, that they 
must accompany their captors to the land of he 
Senecas. 

The day following the massacre, the 12th, a 
party of Indians returned, and prowled about for 
a short time. That day, two hundred militia 
arrived from the Mohawk river, and the strag¬ 
gling parties of Indians dispersed. The mangled 
remains of those who had been killed were brought 
in, and received as decent an interment as cir- 

three hundred and thirty-two 


cumstances would permit. The whole settlement 
exhibited an aspect of entire and complete desola¬ 
tion. The inhabitants who escaped, with the 
prisoners who were set at liberty, abandoned the 
settlement. The garrison was kept until the fol¬ 
lowing summer, when the fort was also aban¬ 
doned.” 

The settlement was almost immediately reoccu¬ 
pied and rebuilt. It was incorporated as the vil¬ 
lage of Cherry Valley in 1812. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration is a view of the village from the 
southwest made about 1840 and reproduced from 
“ Historical Collections of the State of New 
York,” published in 1842, by John W. Barber, 
who describes it as then containing three churches, 
a bank, a weekly newspaper office, an incorporated 
academy and about one hundred and thirty dwell- 
ings. 

The present village is in the center of a rich 
farming and dairying region and is a summer 
resort with sulphur and lithia springs. Within 
its limits may be seen the Campbell mansion, 
where Washington visited in 1798, the colonial 
house, once the home of Samuel F. B. Morse, the 
inventor of the telegraph, the monument upon the 
site of the old stone fort and the stone marking 
the burial place of the commander of the fort. 
Colonel Icliabod Alden, a grandson of John and 
Priscilla Alden, who fell during the massacre. 

Key of Photos on Page 330 
(1) Cherry Valley In the year 1840. 
i 2) Old cannon which stands at entrance of ceme¬ 
tery, marking’, approximately the center of 
Fort Alden. 

(3) Cemetery at Cherry Valley, wherein the bodies 
of a large number of the victims of the 
massacre are burled. The cannon shown 
above stands on the right of entrance to 
cemetery. 

< 4) Slab, located just Inside entrance to cemetery, 
marking site of the settlers’ church. The 
stockade then Included the ground now occu¬ 
pied by the cemetery and extended a short 
distance on lower side of road. 


c Cime for An Explosion 

It was children's Sunday, and Mr. Burst, the 
father of a growing family, proudly led his assorted 
offspring up the aisle and to the baptismal font 
to have a long-neglected ceremony performed. 

"Aha!" said the clergyman, rubbing his hands In 
delight, “ a fine family, sir, and what will be their 
names ?” 

The proud father drew In a big breath and 
began : 

” Clarence Wood Burst, Helen May Burst, Fred¬ 
eric Otto Burst, Oscar Will Burst and Mary Kant 
Burst.” 

While the clergyman was fanning for air, the 
patter of rain was heard on the church roof. 

” I think sir,” he sadd, “ we're going to have a 
cloudburst." 
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fowling Team lo Represenl Us 

A S has been the custom in past years the 
Delaware and Hudson Athletic Association 
will enter a team in the National Bowling 
League of the City of Albany. The men who will 
represent our company in this competition are 
now being selected and it is to be hoped that the 
team selected will equal if not excel the record 
made last year. Last year our team finished in 
first place in the National Bowling League, but 
were defeated by Keelers, of the American League, 
for the City Championship of the City of Al¬ 
bany, in the championship roll-off. 

Only men who reside or are employed by firms 
located in Albany County are eligible for the 
team. However, when we consider the number 
of employes in the General Office building, to¬ 
gether with those employed at Colonie and other 
nearby points, we realize the large number of 
candidates available from which to choose a win¬ 
ning team. J. R. Lindsay, assistant to pay¬ 
master, president of The Delaware and Hudson 
Athletic Association Bowling. League, is a mem¬ 
ber of the Albany City Bowling Commission, and 
also president of the National Bowling League. 
The home team alleys for our representatives will 
again be those of the Broadway R. R. Y. M. C. A. 
in the city of Albany. 

Our team will play twenty-one three game 
matches this year, eight of which will be rolled 
on their home alleys. Inasmuch as these bowlers 
are representing our company against other or¬ 
ganizations and industries of the Capital District 
we should all take an active interest in their 
schedule, and boost them by our presence at the 
matches. We should be able to present a sizeable 
cheering section at all of the home matches, as 
well as those rolled on other alleys. When a 
team realizes that they have the hearty backing 
of their fellow employes it gives them something 
to play for, an incentive to do their best for the 
company they represent. Every Capital District 
employe who can possibly be present at these 
matches should do so, thereby doing his or her 
bit to bring the City Championship to our com¬ 
pany next spring. 

The team’s schedule is as follows: 

On Home Ai.i.kvss 
October 27, Arbor Hill 
November 10, I. O. 0. F. 

November 24, West End Community Club 
December 8. Central Juniors 
December 22, G. Y. M. 

January 5. K. of C. Nat. 

January 12, Keelers 


On Opponent’s Alleys 
October 20, at Arbor Hill 
November 3, at I. O. 0. F. 

November 17, at West End Community Club 
December 1, at Central Juniors 
December 15, at G. Y. M. 

December 29, at K. of C. Nat. 

January 19, at Keelers 

On Neutral Alleys 

January 26, Arbor Hill at Central alleys 
February 2, I. 0. 0. F. at South End 
February 9, W. E. Comm, at K. of C. American 
February 16, Central Juniors at N. Y. C. A. A. 
February 23, G Y. M. at Pastimes 
March 2, K. of C. Nationals at Pine Hills 
March 9, Keelers at West End Presbyterian 
alleys 

Ladies’ Bowling League Clam Steam 

HOSE who unfortunately missed the ban¬ 
quet of the Delaware and Hudson Athletic 
Association Ladies’ Bowling League clam 
steam, held at Voorheesville, Saturday afternoon, 
September 15, missed the time of their lives. 
Everyone present enthusiastically agreed that it 
was the most successful affair of its kind ever 
staged by the lady bowlers. 

Athletic events were held during the afternoon. 
Some of the winners were: Jane Fabbo, winner 
of the potato race for women, who won a com¬ 
pact. In a like event for men Edward Morrissey 
won a bill fold. In a rope jumping contest 
Katherine Loftus was awarded a bottle of per¬ 
fume. Fred L. Hanlon, supervisor of wage and 
working agreements, also won a bill fold in the 
two hundred and fifty yard dash. 

Following the athletic events the steam was 
served. It included clams, chicken, sliced toma¬ 
toes, chowder, celery, sweet and white potatoes, 
coffee, ice cream and cake. Those who were able, 
after so hearty a meal, to enjoy themselves at 
dancing, did so. The dancing continued until 11 
1’. M. when the happy gatherings dispersed. 

The league this year includes the Traffic, Gen¬ 
erals, Telephone and Transportation teams. At 
the conclusion of the week of October 8, the teams 
stood in the order shown below. The Traffic 
team leads by a safe margin, the Generals and 
Telephone are tied for second place, each having 
won half of their games, while the Transportation 
team is in last place. While the season is now 
just at its beginning the scores are running very 
high, and the ladies who are members of the 
league feel, as do the gentlemen in the men’s 
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league, that this will be the best season the league 
has ever enjoyed. 

Team standing: 

Averages for Week of October 8th 


High High 

Teams Single Three Won Lost Av. 

Traffic . 052 1794 5 1 .833 

Generals . 680 1899 3 3 .500 

Telephone . 654 1847 3 3 .500 


Transportation .. 613 1729 1 5 .166 


Steel Files Made Into Desks 

(Continued from Page 326) 

pieces put on from the top to bottom of well as 
is indicated in illustrations. 

All desks constructed have been built standard 
heighth, 30 inches, the length or width depending 
on size of desks desired. Desks built at the 
smaller stations have been built in, that is, bases 
nailed to the floor and top fastened to sides of 
office. In the larger offices the desks have been 
built so that they could be moved if necessary 
and either casters or domes of silence placed 
underneath. 

The portable desks can be taken apart and 
moved through any space that a file case can be 
moved through, and either the portable or sta¬ 
tionary desk can be built to accommodate any 
number of clerks. 

In most cases the wooden bases are painted 
green to match the present green of the file cases, 
but in other cases the whole thing, file cases, base, 
etc., hate been stained and grained light oak. 
Bases have been constructed of 2x4 or lighter 
material and tops of white wood, ash or oak, the 
ash or oak being hard wood, of course, make the 
better tops. 

Key of Photos on Page 326 

(1) Parts of desk before being assembled. 

(2) Desk for three clerks, assembled. 

(3) Single desk and typewriter desk. 

(4) Side view of desk for two clerks. 

(5) Front view of desk for two clerks. 

(6) Typewriter desk, showing position of type¬ 

writer. 

U\£inlh Annual "Get-Together” 

T HK Ninth Annual Saratoga Division Get- 
together will be held on the afternoon and 
evening of Thursday, November 8, 1928, at 
the Masonic Temple, Broadway, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. A very large attendance is expected 
as every one has enjoyed the get-together in 
previous years. 


3j e 8 an Bis Raihoadlng In England 

(Continued from Pape 324) 

clearance but forgot to give the signal to a train 
standing in front of his own block. Mr. Smith’s 
train ran into the rear end of this train, which 
was still standing there awaiting the proceed 
signal from the unsuspecting towerman. 

It might he added here that due to fogs in 
England it is sometimes impossible to see the 
signal lights without stopping. In this case the 
towerman places three torpedoes on the track as 
a stop signal, two as a caution indication, while 
one means proceed. 

Mr. Smith married Miss Mary A. Mallen, of 
Staffordshire, before coming to America. To 
them one child was born in England and two 
after their arrival in this country. Neither of 
the boys, however, have taken up railroading; 
one is an optician in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
while the other works for the Otsego and Dela¬ 
ware Telephone company in Oneonta. Mr. Smith 
is a member of the Delaware and Hudson Vet¬ 
erans’ Association and the Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Engineers. He is by faith an Episco¬ 
palian. 


‘Vision 

HE following is quoted from a booklet on 
Florida issued by the Atlantic Coast Line: 
Forty-five years ago a buggy drawn by 
two tired horses, came slowly along a woods road 
in South Florida, to where a contractor’s crew 
was at work. In the buggy there sat a very 
ordinary-looking man. 

“ What are you doing?” he asked the con¬ 
tractor. 

“ Building a railroad for a foolish man,” was 
the answer. 

“ Who is the foolish man ?’’ 

“ Henry B. Plant,” the contractor replied, and 
asked: 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ I am Henry B. Plant.” 

Later when the young contractor asked for 
advice. Plant said: 

“ Some day this railroad will be a part of a 
great system that will serve all South Florida. 
Stay here and a city will grow up around you.” 

The former contractor is now Congressman 
Herbert J. Drane. 

The railroad is part of the main line of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, and where plant talked to 
his contractor in the virgin pine forest, the city 
of Lakeland has risen. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


lapanese Railroads Qranl Suffrage 

The first step toward the rea¬ 
lization of woman suffrage in 
Japan was taken recently by 
the imperial government rail¬ 
ways. The officials decided to 
grant all employes regardless 
of sex, who are more than 
eighteen years old, the right to 
vote for the election of mem¬ 
bers of the railway committee 
on improvement and treatment 
of employes. 

Although this is limited to 
those employed on the railways, 
suffrage leaders are of the 
opinion that it will have a 
favorable influence on the coun¬ 
try and that it will not be many 
years before nation-wide suff¬ 
rage has been achieved. 

There are approximately 10,- 
000 women employes of the 
railways who will vote for the 
first time in their lives. Up 
to the present only male em¬ 
ployes twenty years old or over 
have been privileged to vote 
in the committee elections. 


Hard Transportation Problem Solved 

Transportation problems of 
new and puzzling depth are 
being solved almost daily. For 
instance the “ Estelle II," a 
speed boat, arrived in New 
York City aboard the “ Beren- 
garia.” The owner, Miss M. B. 
Carstatrs, wished to use it in 
Detroit very shortly. The 
American Railway Express 
company tackled the job. It 
was hoisted to a large truck 
from the ship, after having been 
approved by customs officials 
and properly insured, and in 
due time arrived in Detroit, safe 
and sound. Miss Carstairs was 
enthusiastic in her praise of the 
express company as well as the 
rail companies which handled 
the shipment as it is a very 
valuable boat and one with a 
record which is rarely excelled. 


Ji Lengthy Waybill 

A waybill, having the extra¬ 
ordinary length of thirteen feet, 
was recently used by the Chi¬ 
cago, Burlington & Quincy in 
handling two carloads of as¬ 
sorted groceries from Chicago 
under a single waybill to Cen- 
tralla, Ill., where a large mail¬ 
order house opened a store. 


‘Persia's Railroad Fite Engine 

A unique fire fighting outfit 
has recently been installed by 
the Anglo-Persian Oil company 
on their rail lines. It consists 
of a truck body, with wheels 
fitted with flanges for use on 
rails. It has a capacity for 425 
gallons of “ Foamite," the solu¬ 
tion used in fighting fires. This 
chemical is composed of two 
separate solutions which are 
fed in equal amounts through 
a twin hose. The hose drum is 
mounted on gland bearings 
which permit the liquid to flow 
while the hose is being uncoiled. 

The entire outfit resembles 
somewhat the large tank trucks 
used to spread oil on roads. 
When rushing to the scene of 
a fire the machine is capable of 
making over thirty miles per 
hour. In as much as it is used 
for local use almost entirely, 
that speed is entirely sufficient. 


German Railroaders to Drink Milk 

The railway administration 
of Germany has ordered that 
milk markets be installed at 
strategic points to enable rail¬ 
way men to quench their thirst. 
The administration is sending 
out a special train to show the 
workers, graphically, the in¬ 
jurious effects of strong drink 
and the necessity for absti¬ 
nence. In a letter to employes, 
the administration states that, 
in view of the attempts being 
made to increase the speed of 
trains, it is absolutely essential 
that the workers remain sober, 
particularly while on duty. 
There seems to be some logic 
in their arguments. 


‘Crain Stenographer Also Author 

J. M. Auld, train stenogra¬ 
pher on the Pennsylvania’s 
New York-St. Louis flyers, has 
been using his spare time to 
attain success in the literary 
game during the last ten years. 
Auld has just recently com¬ 
pleted his first novel, “ Trump 
House." Before devoting his 
odd moments to writing, Auld 
studied at the Art Institute in 
Chicago at night, working as a 
stenographer during the day. 
Eye strain caused him to aban¬ 
don the art field, however, and 
he turned his attention to 
literature. 


Pailroad Tax Figures 

According to the Bridgeton, 
N. J. Evening News the rail¬ 
roads pay $1,000,000 in taxes 
every day of the year. This 
statement is substantiated on 
good authority. During the 
past thirteen years taxes on 
railroads have increased 228 
per cent, while dividends paid 
railroad stockholders have in¬ 
creased but 22 per cent. 

This paper adds that 10 per 
cent of the outstanding securi¬ 
ties on American railroads are 
owned by life insurance com¬ 
panies. One-third of the en¬ 
dowment funds of colleges and 
universities are so invested, as 
well as a large percentage of 
the money Invested by indivi¬ 
duals in savings Institutions. 
Therefore the people, who own 
these securities, are paying the 
tax, or are taking the money 
out of one of their pockets to 
put it into another. The entire 
situation would lead one to ask 
if it is advisable to stifle rail¬ 
road development and progress 
by over-taxation. 


IBritain s Railways and Buses Join 

The granting of the Royal 
Assent to bills recently passed 
by the British Parliament con¬ 
ferring authority upon the Brit¬ 
ish railways to operate highway 
vehicles in common carrier serv¬ 
ice marks a new phase in the 
relationship of the railways to 
the roads. The railway pro¬ 
posals to operate highway serv¬ 
ices, now authorized but not yet 
definitely announced, aroused 
great interest throughout the 
country and for many months 
the matter was hotly debated 
in the press. 

By an overwhelmingly ma¬ 
jority in the House of Commons 
the bills were referred to a 
joint committee of both Houses 
of Parliament and an inquiry 
lasting thirty-seven days took 
place. Despite great opposition 
the bill was passed and the 
raidroads are now at liberty to 
invest their capital in bus and 
truck lines to be operated on 
public highways. 
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‘Rich! Yet Poor 

I T'S good to have money and the things 
that money can buy, but its good, too, to 
check up once in a while and make sure 
that you haven't lost the things that money 
can’t buy, says George Horace Lorimer. A 
person who has gold aplenty, yet without 
friends, is truly poor. That person i s 
wealthy who has the wherewithal with 
which to purchase things. True friendship 
cannot be purchased with money; money 
may be the price of companionship, but 
true friendship — never. 

The tame rule holds true with health. 
Money cannot buy health ; it may assist in 
regaining health once it is lost, yet there is 
an added price of days, months, years, even 
lift-times of suffering, illness and pain be¬ 
fore it may be regained. Every normal 
person who comes into this world is born 
healthy. After he or she becomes old 
enough to understand things it is up to that 
person to seek health. Good health may 
be retained, roughly, by giving proper at¬ 
tention to food, sleep and exercise. Of 
course there are other factors to be taken 
into consideration, too. 

Of the two, health and wealth, however, 
the former is the most important. With 
health one may gain wealth; without health, 
wealth is seldom gained, but usually, lost. 
Therefore, look to your health and wealth 
will take care of itself; but beware lest you 
find yourself wealthy in gold, but physically 
bankruDt. 




